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Two H6KS5s, moored in a lagoon, with canvas covers over the cockpits. 


(Photo: Koku Fan, Tokyo, Japan) 
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BY late 1942, the tide of war had begun to turn against 
Imperial Japan. One important factor contributing to 
this reversal was the increasing scale of losses suffered 
by the Imperial Japanese Navy and Army Air Forces. 
'To achieve superior performance, the aircraft for the 
Navy and Army were designed and constructed as 
lightly as strength would permit. The price paid for 
ignoring (or applying too sparingly) such items as crew 
protection armour plate and self-sealing fuel tanks was 
heavy indeed. 

The two Kawanishi flying-boats recorded in this 
Profile bear witness to what has already been observed. 
By comparison with Western patrol boats, the earlier 
H6K (Allied code name: ‘Mavis’) had an excellent 
range, good speed and load-carrying capability. This 
was achieved by complete lack of armour or fuel tank 
protection. In consequence, *Mavis' was a relatively 
easy "kill" for most Allied aircraft. Not so the later 
H8K (‘Emily’). It was extremely well armoured and 
equipped with adequate self-sealing tanks and a fuel 
system incorporating fire extinguishers. Yet the H8K 
had a fine turn of speed coupled with long endurance— 
and it was seldom an easy ‘kill’. 


KAWANISHI DEVELOPMENT: 
H6K AND H8K 


By the beginning of the 1930s, quite a few of the 
aircraft in front-line service with the Imperial Japanese 
Navy Air Force (IJNAF) were licence-built or were 
designs which owed a great deal to foreign influence. 
For example, at this time the IJNAF was taking 
delivery of the Kawanishi Navy Type 90-1 (and 90-2), 
the tri-motor biplane flying-boat which also bore the 
IJNAF short designation, H3K1 (and H3K2). The 
H3K was in fact a British design from Short Brothers 
of Rochester, Kent. The prototype had been reassem- 
bled in Japan in late 1930 and thereafter built under 


licence by Kawanishi Kokuki Kabushiki Kaisha 
(Kawanishi Aircraft Co. Ltd.) at the new plant of 
Naruo, on Honshu Island between Kobe and Osaka. 

Because of changes in the administration of the 
Imperial Japanese Navy in early 1932, a Naval 
Aircraft Establishment was created. Speedily this 
agency began to assert influence; not least, by urging 
the Navy not only to raise the standard of its aircraft 
but also to order new aircraft of purely Japanese design 
and manufacture. 

One of the first fruits of this change of policy 
occurred in the first half of 1933 when Kawanishi was 
awarded an 8-Shi (8th year of Showa; corresponding 
to the Western year of 1932) Specification for a Navy 
Experimental Large Flying Boat. In common with 
other specifications issued by the Navy at this time, the 
conditions were stringent. To the 8-S/ri Specification, 
Kawanishi evolved two monoplane flying-boat de- 
signs; the four-motor Type Q and the tri-motor Type 
R. From March to September 1933, both designs were 
subjected to critical study and testing. Models under- 


The Kawanishi НЗКІ, Type 90-1 Flying-Boat of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy Air Force was a British Short Bros. of Rochester 
( Kent) design. Kawanishi produced five examples under licence 
(Photo: via Heinz Nowarra) 


in 1931. 
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December 31, 1940. It was powered by four Mitsubishi 
MK4A Kasei 11 air-cooled 14-cylinder radials of 
1,530 h.p. each. Flight trials beginning in January 1941 
soon revealed some major faults. When the flying-boat 
was taxied at high speed or on take-off runs, spray 
flooded over the wings, spilled into the cockpit and 
swept through the propellers. Equally, when the bow 
was lifted, the pilots had great difficulty keeping 
control of the aircraft. In fact, on several occasions, 
the flying-boat was capsized. Inevitably, the aircraft 
was returned to the prototype shop for modification, 
by which it was hoped that the water handling of the 
aircraft could be improved. 

The hull of the prototype was increased in depth by 
500 mm. (1 ft. 7 in.), the planing bottom (the faired 
smooth surface on the bottom of the hull) was modi- 
fied, and distinctive spray strips were fitted under the 
hull's bow to divert the spray away from the cockpit 
and propellers. At this point, the prototype was re- 
turned to the Kawanishi test pilots for further flight 
trials. Water-handling trials showed a marked im- 


An H6K4 in flight with bombs attached to the wing support struts. 
The drab Pacific War colour scheme was introduced in mid-1942 
for all combat aircraft of the IJNAF 

(Photo: via Heinz Nowarra) 


Another view of J-BFOZ seen here being positioned—with the 
crew preparing for mooring. (Photo: via Heinz Nowarra) 


provement and, in consequence, the 13-Shi Experi- 
mental Flying Boat was handed over to the IJNAF for 
service trials. 

The prototype could carry eight 250-kg. (550-Ib.) 
bombs or two 800-kg. (1,764-Ib.) torpedoes. Defensive 
armament included five flexible 20-mm. Type 99 
Model 1 cannon—one each in the bow, dorsal, two 
waist blisters and tail positions—plus three flexible 
7:7-тт. Type 92 machine-guns firing through side 
hatches in the cockpit area. The Kasei motors each 
drove a four-blade propeller of 3-90 m. (13 ft. 14 in.) 
diameter. 

The flying-boat had a unique fuel system. In the 
wings were eight small tanks (which on the prototype 
had no protection), and in the hull were six large tanks. 
The hull tanks had CO, fire extinguisher bottles fitted, 
and thus had limited protection. However, the whole 
fuel system was so arranged that if any tank were 
punctured, the leaking fuel would drain into a bilge 
and the fuel would be transferred to a tank not 
damaged by means of a remotely-controlled pump. 


H6K flying-boats in a lagoon in the south-west Pacific in late 1942. The aircraft nearest the camera is an H6K5 of the Yokohama Naval 


Air Corps and that on the immediate left is a H6K4 of the Toko Naval Air Corps. 


(Photo: Koku Fan, Tokyo, Japan) 


An H6K4-L going down under attack from an Allied aircraft. 


While the testing of the 13-Shi prototype continued, 
Kawanishi could not be certain that the trials would be 
successful. So, as a safeguard, the H6K was still 
further modified. From the 119th flying-boat on the 
production line, the H6K was fitted with four 1,200 
h.p. Mitsubishi Kinsei 53 air-cooled 14-cylinder 
radials. The top speed advanced to 208 knots. The 
open gun position in the bow was deleted (and faired 
over) and the 7:7-тт. machine-gun was rehoused in a 
turret behind the cockpit. This version was designated 
H6K5 and became the Navy Type 97 Flying Boat, 
Model 2-3. Thirty-six of these Model 2-35 were 
produced in late 1941 and 1942. 

During 1941, the prototype 13-Shi experimental 
flying-boat was joined in the test programme by two 
pre-production aircraft. These incorporated all the 
modifications already noted together with an increase 
in fin area and a lengthened nose. They were accepted 
for service with the IJNAF as the H8K1, the Navy 
Type 2 Flying Boat, Model 1-1. The H8K1 differed 
from the prototype in having a reduced armament of 
two flexible 20-mm. cannon in the dorsal and tail 
turrets, plus four flexible 7-7-mm. machine-guns 
two in the nose turret and one in each of the waist 
‘blister’. The propellers were reduced in diameter to 
3-40 m. (12 ft. 94 in.). 


(Photo: via Major Robert C. Mikesh) 


In the early months of 1942, the prototype H8K1 
had been fitted with four Kasei 22 motors of 1,850 h.p. 
each. These motors had water injection and the 
nacelles were modified. This experiment improved the 
performance by nearly 15% and it was decided to 
incorporate the Kasei 22 motors on the succeeding 
H8K flying-boats being built by Kawanis| After 
producing 16 H8K1 with Kasei 11 motors, Kawanishi 
started to manufacture the Kasei 22-powered model. 
This version received the designation H8K2 or Navy 
Type 2 Flying Boat, Model 1-2, and became the 
principal production ‘Emily’. The H8K2, because of 
its increase in power loading over the Н8КІ, was 
extensively modified and included an_ increased 
armament and armour protection. 

The H8K2 carried an armament of five flexible 20- 
mm. Type 99 Model 1 cannons (in the nose, dorsal, 
two waist ‘blisters’ and tail turret) and a flexible 
7-7-mm. Type 92 machine-gun firing through hatches 
in the cockpit. On later production models of the 
H8K2, four flexible 7-7-mm. Type 92 machine-guns 
were carried—two in the nose and two in the cockpit. 
Armour plate 6-mm. in thickness was fitted behind 
each pilot’s seat, and three similar plates aft of the top 
turret extended each side of the hull. Inside the dorsal 
turret there were two similar plates (250 х 400 mm.) 
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beside the gun slot and curved to fit the turret. Equally 
important, the whole fuel system was given protection 
against enemy fire. Each fuel tank in the wings and 
hull was covered with a leak-proof material. This was 
composed of alternate layers of gum rubber and thin 
cured-rubber sheeting to a thickness of 40 mm. approxi- 
mately, moulded around to fit the tanks and held in 
place by galvanized steel wire mesh. It was the thickest 
protection given to any fuel system in a Japanese 
aircraft in the Pacific War. The fuel system also had an 
excellent fire-fighting arrangement. Each tank had an 
individual pipe line connected to a battery of CO, 
bottles for purging in case of fire. The CO, gas was 
released by means of cables attached to a panel behind 
the pilot’s seat, and was considered to be an effective 
method of fire control. 

An advanced feature installed in the H8K2 was the 
provision of a water flushing toilet, a facility which did 
not become available on an aircraft until the intro- 
duction of the Boeing 707 many years later. 

The boat-handling of the H8K2 in service, however, 
still left much to be desired. As an aid to the pilot on 
take-off, a mark was painted on the pole of the pitot 
head attached to the bow. This mark was aligned up 
on the horizon by the pilot and gave the correct angle 
of attack which was 5° with a tolerance of one degree, 
plus or minus. Alighting on a calm sea by an experi- 
enced H8K2 pilot produced only minute waves. Take- 
off with the H8K2 was very rapid, because of the good 
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Multiplicity of markings. This H6K2-L was found in a hangar at 
Sourabaya in the Netherlands East Indies in late 1945 by British 
forces fighting the Indonesians. The markings include the Japanese 
Hinomaru and green surrender crosses only thinly painted out, and 
Dutch and Indonesian markings still in evidence. 

(Photo: Imperial War Museum via Bruce Robertson) 


Fitters of No. 3210 R.A.F. Servicing Commando at work on the 
engines of a H6K2-L at Sourabaya, Java, in 1945. Nearest the 
camera is Leading Aircraftsman Alfred Minster of Beckenham, 
Kent. (Photo: Imperial War Museum ref. CF 1076) 


power/weight ratio of the aircraft. This take-off was 
aided by a unique combination flap (of Fowler and 
split variety) which had been under development at 
Kawanishi since 1935. Flap setting for take-off was 
17*: 

The only external modification carried out on the 
H8K2 was a slight increase in fin area. The all-up 
weight of the flying-boat was increased from 31,000 kg. 
(68,343 Ib.) to 32,500 kg. (71,650 Ib.) at take-off, and 
the fuel capacity was increased from 17,040 1. 
(3,749 Imp. gal.) to 18,880 I. (4,154 Imp. gal.). Despite 
this increase in weight, the H8K2 had a top speed of 
252 knots. Late production H8K2s had flush sliding 
hatches fitted instead of the waist ‘blisters’, and the 
flying-boat was fitted with ASV (air-to-surface-vessel) 
radar. 

It was intended to fit the H8K prototype flying-boat 
with retractable wing-tip floats. In order to save 
development time and also weight, retractable wing-tip 
floats were not fitted. Nevertheless, in 1943, Kawanishi 
(in a further attempt to increase the performance of the 
H8K2) did fit retractable wing-tip floats on two H8K2s 
from the production line. These aircraft were desig- 
nated H8K3, the Navy Type 2 Flying Boat, Model 2-2. 
They also incorporated sliding hatches in the place of 
the two waist ‘blisters’ and a fully retractable dorsal 
turret. Extensive flight testing was conducted during 
1943-4 and, in early 1945, the two aircraft were re- 
motored with Kasei 25b radials of 1,825 h.p. In this 


А rather forlorn H6K2-L prior to being destroyed by the U.S. Army in November 1945—after being found at the Takuma Base by the 


occupying U.S. Forces. 


form the two aircraft were redesignated H8K4, the 
Navy Type 2 Flying Boat, Model 2-3, but no produc- 
tion was undertaken because of the Pacific War turning 
in disfavour of Japan. 

Once the production of the H8K2 was established, 
the IJNAF requested Kawanishi to produce a trans- 
port version of the H8K2 to augment the service 
supplied by the H6K2 and H6K4-L flying-boat trans- 
ports, The Н8К1 prototype (after being used in the 
tests of the Kasei 22 motors installation) was modified 
once more as the prototype H8K series transport 
flying-boat. The project was given the company desig- 
nation of K-30. The deep hull of the flying-boat made 
the modifications for the transport role relatively easy. 
Once the hull fuel tanks were removed a cabin was 
made from the lower deck from the nose to the rear 
step of the hull, and an upper cabin extended from be- 
hind the cockpit to the hull rear, taking in the gunner's 
compartment as well. Armament was still retained al- 
though reduced to one flexible 13-mm. machine-gun in 
the nose turret and one flexible 20-mm. cannon in the 
tail turret. The fuel capacity was reduced to 13,414 I. 
(2,951 Imp. gal.). Flight trials proved very suc 
and the aircraft was accepted by the IJNAF as the 
H8K2-L, the Navy Type 2 Transport Flying Boat, 
Model 2-3. 

In the summer of 1943, the IJNAF had introduced а 
new designation system by which all new aircraft 
coming into service were given popular names for 
home propaganda purposes. Under this system, the 


A mixed group of H6K2-L and H8K 


(Photo: U.S. Army via Major Robert C. Mikesh) 


H8K2-L was named Seiku (Clear Sky). Between 1943 
and 1945, Kawanishi produced 36 H8K2-Ls, and these 
could carry up to 29 passengers or up to 64 fully- 
armed troops. Kawanishi also intended to produce a 
transport version of the H8K4 designated the H8K4-L, 
Model 3-3 but this version was not proceeded with 
because of the adverse war situation in 1945. 

During 1943-4, as the IJNAF flying-boat units 
became fully equipped with the H8K2, the H6K4 and 
H6K 5s were withdrawn from front-line service. Some 
of these aircraft were then modified by Kawanishi to 
become transports, by the removal of the armament 
and installation of additional seats for service 
passengers. 


OPERATIONAL RECORD OF THE 
H6K AND H8K SERIES 

The Kawanishi Type S was accepted for service with 
the IJNAF in January 1938, following completion of 
acceptance trials. The aircraft was designated the Navy 
Type 97 Flying Boat, Model 1, H6K1. Subsequent 
modifications resulted in the service use of models 
H6K2 and H6K4, the latter being the principal pro- 
duction version. Prior to the Pacific War, the H6K4 

had seen little action in the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
Throughout 1941, the IJNAF began to regroup and 
prepare for the coming war with the Western Allies. 
The outbreak of hostilities оп December 8, 1941 
(Japanese Time) found the IJNAF with 66 flying-boats 
in service, all of which were H6K4s. Twenty-four 


2-1. Transport Flying Boats found on the Dai Nippon Koku slipway at Yokohama in September 


1945 by the U.S. Forces. The H8K2-L in the foreground is minus its inboard propeller and wingtip float. The two H6K2-Ls are painted 
with white surrender markings on the rear hull only, with green surrender crosses on the hull and superimposed on the upper wing 
(Photo: U.S. Air Force via Major Robert С. Mikesh) 


Hinomarus. 


An H8K2 of the 951st Naval Air Corps in flight over the Pacific. 


the High Command of the IJNAF considered refuelling 
the flying-boats from submarines. Since this could not 
be carried out on the open sea, it was agreed that a 
lagoon (of an atoll on route) would have to be selected. 
Early in February 1942, Submarine /-22 was dis- 
patched from Wotje to discover a suitable lagoon for 
refuelling the flying-boats. The most ideal place which 
the /-22 found was the French Frigate Shoals atoll 
some 550 miles north west of Hawaii. So the IJNAF 
decided to go ahead with the sortie and designated this 
as Operation K. 

In the third week of February, Submarines /-/5, 1-19 
and /-26 departed from Wotje for the French Frigate 
Shoals, each loaded with aviation fuel. Submarine /-9 
was positioned between Wotje and the Hawaiian 
Islands to assist in radio vectoring. The two H8K 1s 


A H8K2 under attack by Allied aircraft. Observe the ASV radar 
fitted on the nose. (Photo: U.S. Navy via René J. Francillon) 


(Photo: via Major Robert C. Mikesh) 


had departed on February 15 from their home base at 
Yokohama to fly to Wotje for the operation. The two 
H8K Is were numbered Y-72 and Y-73. They were, in 
fact, the only two aircraft available following extensive 
testing by the Yokohama NAC. This was also about 
the time that the IJN had managed to break the code 
the U.S. Navy had been using for weather information. 
The Japanese hoped that by this means, the weather 
situation en route for the two flying-boats to Pearl 
Harbor could be obtained. To their dismay, the U.S. 
Navy changed the coding for weather broadcasts on 
March 1, so the start of Operation K had to be delayed 
until some more accurate weather information could 
be obtained from the Japanese base on Wake Island. 
The two flying-boat crews were personally briefed on 
the evening of March 2 by Vice-Admiral Shigeyoshi 
Inouya, the Commander-in-Chief of the Fourth Air 
Fleet. At dawn the following day Operation K was 
launched when the two flying-boats took off for the 
French Frigate Shoals. The Flight Commander was 
Lieutenant Toshio Hashizume who flew the lead air- 
craft, followed by Lieutenant Tomano flying the 
second aircraft. 

Just before 18:30, and after a long flight, the two 
aircraft arrived at the French Frigate Shoals and found 
the submarines in the lagoon as planned. The two air- 
craft alighted and refuelling began. There was a 
moderate swell running, and on several occasions the 
tie-lines between the flying-boats and the submarines 
parted. By the time each aircraft had been loaded with 
some 13,620 1. (3,000 Imp. gal.) of fuel, it was well after 
nightfall. Lieutenant Hashizume, in the first H8KI, 
took-off from the lagoon shortly after midnight; there 
was a full moon which eased this problem. The H8K1 
piloted by Lieutenant Tomano followed some 20 
minutes later. Just after 02:10, Lieutenant Hashizume 
flying at 4,550 m. (15,000 ft.) made landfall over the 
northern coast of Oahu Island. Ironically, when he 
arrived over Pearl Harbor, he found the target area 


The H8K2 at Whidbey Island clearly illustrates the spray strips on the hull and the integrated engine servicing platforms which fold up 


into the wing leading-edges. 


covered by dense cloud, Taking bearings from the 
Kaena lighthouse (which was just visible) he released 
his bombs, but his aim was poor, the bombs fell in a 
clump of trees on Mount Tantulus. Lieutenant 
Tomano fared no better with his bombing attack. His 
four bombs fell into the sea at the entrance to Pearl 
Harbor. 

Both aircraft returned safely to Wotje after a long 
and uneventful flight; their objective, a reconnaissance 
of Pearl Harbor, had not been accomplished, because 
of unfavourable weather. They had proved, however, 
such а flight could be undertaken. On March 6, both 
flying-boats were dispatched on individual reconnais- 
sance missions. Lieutenant Hashizume to Midway and 
Lieutenant Tomano to Johnstone Island. Both aircraft 
departed at dawn. On his approach to Midway, 
Lieutenant Hashizume was picked up by radar and 
was intercepted by Brewster F2A-3s (R.A.F.: Buffalo) 
fighters (Profile No. 150) of VMF-222, U.S. Marine 
Corps and shot down. Lieutenant Hashizume had 
ranked as leading flying-boat pilot of the IINAF. Over 
Johnstone Island, Lieutenant Tomano was not inter- 
cepted and returned with some excellent photographs. 

Following the successful operation in the Indian 
Ocean, the High Command of the IJN planned a 
further campaign designed to capture both the base at 
Tulagi in the lower Solomons Group, and Port 
Moresby on New Guinea. Japanese intelligence reports 


(Photo: U.S. Navy via Major Robert C. Mikesh) 


indicated that the U.S. Navy would most likely oppose 
these moves. The planned moves by the IJN received 
the code name of MO Operation, and also included the 
5th Carrier Division under Rear-Admiral Chuichi 
Hara commanding the aircraft carriers Shokaku and 
Zuikaku. The Yokohama NAC with 16 H6K4s, 
attached to the 25th Air Flotilla, provided support for 
the MO Operation. The Yokohama NAC was based at 
Rabaul, Shortland and, following its recent capture on 
May 3, at Tulagi. On May 5, a H6K4 from Rabaul 
was attacked and brought down by Grumman F4F 
Wildcat fighters (Profile No. 53) from a U.S. Navy 
carrier. On the previous day, a strong force of U.S. 
carrier aircraft had attacked the Tulagi base, causing 
considerable damage. Further confirmation of the fact 
that U.S. aircraft carriers were in the Coral Sea came 
the following morning when an H6K4 of the Yoko- 
hama NAC sighted a group of U.S. Navy ships at 
08:10 some 600 miles south of Tulagi. The group 
included one aircraft carrier and nine other ships. This 
information was not destined to reach Rear-Admiral 
Hara until next day. The opposing fleets exchanged air 
strikes in the following days in the Battle of the Coral 
Sea. This caused the Japanese to postpone indefinitely 
their planned capture of Port Moresby. 

Late in May 1942, the Japanese carried out an 
operation to capture the atoll at Midway from the 
Americans. This was the largest assembly of warships, 


The captured H8K2 now at the Patuxent River Naval Air Station, Maryland, and repainted with Japanese Hinomarus. 


(Photo: U.S. Navy via Major Robert C. Mikesh) 
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A Kawanishi H8K2, Navy Туре 2 Flying-Boat, Model 2-2 (Emily), of the 801st Naval 
Air Corps, Imperial Japanese Navy Air Force, late 1944. 


M. Trim/T. Hadler/T. Brittain (© Profile Publications Ltd. 


The captured H8K2 now at the Patuxent River Naval Air Station, Maryland, and repainted with Japanese Hinomarus 
(Photo; U.S, Navy via Major Robert C. Mikesh) 


The captured H8K2 taxiing on the Patuxent River. The protru- 
sions seemingly on the top of the rear hull are in fact tree tops on 
the far bank of the river. 

(Photo: U.S. Navy via Major Robert C. Mikesh) 


The beaching crew securing the captured H8K2 after water testing 
at the Patuxent River base 
(Photo: U.S. Navy via Major Robert C. Mikesh) 


The H8K2 taxiing on the Patuxent River on water tests. 
(Photo: U.S. Navy via Major Robert C. Mikesh) 
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Key to colour illustrations 


1 J-BFOZ—Kawanishi H6K2-L Transport Fly- 
ing-Boat, operated by Dai Nippon Koku K. K. 
(Greater Nippon Air Lines Co. Ltd.) on 
western Pacific routes, 1940—41 


2 Kawanishi H6K4-L Transport Flying-Boat 
(Mavis) wearing ‘surrender’ identification 
marks. This H6K4-L was on the Yokohama 
slipway of Dai Nippon Koku К. K., September 
1945. 


3 Y-71—An H8K1, Navy Type 2 Flying-Boat, 
Model 1-1 (by the second half of 1942 
retrospectively code-named Emily by the 
Allies). Attached to the Yokohama Naval Air 
Corps, this H8K1 was one of two which 
carried out a long-range bombing attack on 
Hawaii, March 1942. 


4 KEA-03—An Н8К2, Navy Type 2 Flying- 
Boat, Model 2-2 (Emily), of the 901st Naval 
Air Corps. This unit was also known as the 
Combined Maritime Escort Force and was 
equipped with a variety of aircraft, 1944—45. 


5 74—Seiku (Clear Sky), an H8K2-L Transport 
Flying-Boat, Model 3-2 (Emily), of the 
Yokosuka Chinjufu Naval Air Corps. This 
particular example is the prototype H8K1 after 
transport modification. The same unit (a 
transport flying-boat unit) also operated 
H6K2-Ls and H6K4-Ls during 1944—45. 


On the second run although fire was maintained no 
apparent damage resulted. On the third run, at nine 
o'clock high, the belly turret gunner shot off the tail of 
the Mavis. This was followed by an immediate ex- 
plosion in the wing centre section. The wing tips 
seemed to fall off as the Mavis fell flaming into the sea. 
The Mavis appeared helpless in the face of the superior 
fire of the PB4Y, and at no time offered any effective 
resistance. The PB4Y attained 270 m.p.h. LA.S. 
(Indicated Air Speed) to overtake the Mavis from 
about three miles in three minutes. 


Combat Report B: 

In late 1944, a PB4Y sighted an Emily near Formosa 
while both aircraft were flying just below a 10/10th 
layer of cloud at 6,000 ft. The Emily dived for a lower 
cloud layer and continued right through. Maintaining 
radar contact the PB4Y pilot followed. When the 
PB4Y broke from the cloud, the Emily was seen only 
three miles away and still going down. 

The Japanese aircraft levelled-off at 150 ft. above the 
sea and started shooting with the 20-mm. dorsal and 
tail cannon before the PB4Y was in 0-50-in. calibre 
range but registered no hits. The PB4Y closed from 
four o'clock slightly above, securing hits as it came in. 
When almost above the Emily the PB4Y pilot reduced 
power to avoid over-shooting. The pilot of the PB4Y 
reported that after shooting out the dorsal turret on the 
Emily he maintained a course at about four o'clock to 
the Emily and approximately 250 ft. higher and about 
50 ft. distant. From this point, the tail gun of the Emily 
could not bear on him while the two aircraft were in 


A H8K2 (Emily) going down under attack by ап Allied aircraft 


in the South Pacific. (Photo: LJ.N.) 
this relationship. Although the tail gunner of the Emily 
fired repeatedly at the PB4Y, all his shots were low and 
short. Sensing doom the Emily pilot pulled up steeply 
in an effort to ram the PB4Y. The PB4Y successfully 
evaded the Emily but with only 25 feet to spare. The 
Emily then fell to destruction in the ocean below. 
AUTHOR's NOTE: The combat accounts related above 
were both fairly easy kills for the two attacking Allied 
aircraft, the following account of an H8K Emily shows 
how difficult this aircraft could be to destroy, as com- 
pared with contemporary Japanese aircraft of that 
time. 


Combat Report C: 

The Emily was sighted near the Bonin Islands by a 
patrol of one fighter and a torpedo-bomber, in the late 
summer of 1944. The flying-boat changed course 
immediately and dived for the water at about 240 
knots. The fighter made passes from four o'clock and 
from about eight o'clock, firing from 600 ft. down to 
150 ft. The fighter pilot reported seeing his bullets 
striking the flying-boat, and fuel spilling out of the port 
wing tanks. He also noticed that the inboard port 
engine lost power, and the crew jettisoning equipment. 

The torpedo-bomber took up a position about 
1,500 ft. on the flying-boat's starboard side at 1,500 ft. 
above. The torpedo-bomber made an interception run. 
The port gun did not fire and after one long burst the 
starboard gun jammed. The torpedo-bomber pilot 
pulled back while the fighter made two more runs, and 
came down for another attack which was also spoilt 
by gun jamming. 

The two aircraft then assumed flanking positions 
above the flying-boat, one with three-quarters of his 
ammunition spent, and the other with his guns jam- 
med. A fresh two-aircraft section of fighters from the 
same base then arrived and assumed a bracket position. 
From above they made four runs alternatively from 
three to nine o'clock above, pulling up to six o'clock 
and recovering from 11 o'clock. The only damage 
reported at this stage was the outboard engine being 
knocked out with the propeller ‘windmilling.’ The 
flying-boat was now flying at 165 knots. 

The newly-arrived fighters continued their runs, 
scoring numerous hits on the wing roots and forward 
part of the hull. On the seventh run, hits were scored 
around the cockpit and port wing roots. The bow 
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